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lie prefixed, the y. But this prefixed y can have been 
nothing more than a diacritical mark to indicate the true 
palatal pronunciation, for it is impossible to imagine the 
literatim pronunciation of the compound letter yea when 
initial, as it often was. 

It appears to me, therefore, that we can gather from 
the remarks of the Prakrit grammarians quoted that in 
Standard Malmrastri Prakrit and in Sauraseni (which 
in this respect followed Malmrastri) the palatals were 
probably pronounced as dento-palatals, as in modern 
Marathi, but that in Magadhi they were pronounced 
clearly as true palatals. This distinction has persisted 
to the present day, except that in the north of the 
Samaseni tract the pronunciation of the closely related 
Magadhi and of Saurasena-paisaciki has ousted the pro¬ 
nunciation of South Sfirasena and of Maharastra. 

Finally, it will be observed that the main conclusions 
arrived at in this note only carry further the observation 
of Dr. Hoernle ( Gd . Gr. 7 fi.) that the palatals of the 
Eastern Indo-Aryan vernaculars are more distinctly and 
truly palatal than those of the West and South, a fact 
which “seems to have been noticed already b y the Prakrit 

grammarians”. G. A. Grierson. 

Cambeklky. 

February 22, 101.3. 


VlJ§AKAPI AND HANUMANT 

In this Journal for 1911, p. 803, 1 drew attention to 
two fables which throw some light on the problem of 
Vrsakapi in Rigv. x, 86, and pointed out (1) that they 
connect Vrsakapi and Hanumant (this is the full Sanskrit 
base) with the River Godavari ; (2) that Hanumant 
admittedly and Vrsakapi impliedly belonged to the 
Deklmn ; and (3) that the second fable 1 suggests there 

1 Hanunmnt's birth, according to the second faille, is also narrated 
in JRdmayaua (Bomb, ed.), lvi^k-k. 66, 8-20, 29, 30 ; and alluded to in 
id., 39, 18, and 67, 31. 
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was some connexion between them. The second fable 
really goes farther than that, and implies that they were 
one and the same personage, inasmuch as it says that 
a tirtha on the Godavari was called Vrsakapi because 
Haiiumant made use of it. The fable therefore implies 
that Vrsakapi = Haiiumant. Can this be true ? If it is, 
it can apparently be only a question of etymology. 

Vrsakapi, though treated as one noun, really consists 
of two words, vrm kajrib, which mean “male monkey”, 
and, if he belonged to the Dekhan, would presumably 
be a Sanskrit translation of two Dravidian words. 
Haiiumant or Hanumant (for both forms are used) is 
admittedly the name of a Dravidian personage and would 
presumably be the Sanskritized form of a Dravidian 
name. Its appearance as a Sanskrit word meaning 
“possessing jaws” 1 does not prove it is really Sanskrit, 
but may be due to folk etymology, as might be expected 
if a Dravidian word were naturalised in Sanskrit. 

In the Rdmdyana Hanumant and the other monkeys 
are clearly assigned to a country, which was some distance 
south-westward of the Godavari, and which lay in the 
south of the Kanarese-speaking region or in the north¬ 
west of the Tamil-speaking region. Hence it is these 
two languages that should supply a clue, if the question 
is one of etymology. 

Vrm, " male,” corresponds to the general Dravidian 
word an, “male,” found in Kanarese,Tamil,and Malayalam. 
Telugu seems to have lost it and employs the words may a 
and potu. A n is prefixed to the word it qualifies. 

There are, common to these four languages, only two 
words which may mean kapi, “ monkey,” namely, kuraiigu 
and mantli. Now kuraiigu means “monkey” in Tamil 
only, and kuraiigu means “ deer, antelope ” in the three 
other languages. The latter appears to be the original 

1 It is explained by a fable to mean “ having the left jaw broken ” 
(id. } 60, 24). 
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meaning, because Malayalam shows the two forms, 
ku-raiuja, “deer,” and lairaiinu, “monkey.” The change 
of meaning seems exemplified by the Sanskrit word 
mkha-mrga. The word mandi means in Tamil “monkey” 
in general, but now more particularly “a female monkey”, 
especially of two kinds ; in Malayalam the “ black-faced 
monkey”; but in Kanarese “persons, people”; and in 
Telugu “persons”, with a limited use in combination only 
with other words. 1 2 It has been pointed out that it is 
to Kanarese or Tamil we must look if there is an 
etymological solution. Now, Kanarese does not apparently 
possess a word that is ancient with the meaning 
“ monkey ”, because “ monkey ” in it (and also Telugu) 
is koti and timma , two words peculiar to them, with no 
corresponding forms in Tamil and Malayalam ; but Tamil 
has the ancient word mandi with the meaning “monkey”. 
Hence mandi would seem to be the oldest Dravidian 
ecjuivalent of kapi? 

If these suggestions be tenable, an-mandi would be the 
Dra vidian term corresponding to Vrsdlcapi , and Vrmkapi 
would be the Sanskrit translation of it. It is for 
Dravidian scholars to decide. 3 

Now, dn-mandi when Sanskritized might well appear 
as Hanumant. The Aryans when borrowing Dravidian 
names appear to have sometimes kept an initial short 

1 This strange difference in meaning is not noticed by Caldwell, and 
is worth investigation, and it may perhaps have some relation to the 
description of the forest tribes as monkeys in the Udmayana . There 
is a closely similar word meaning “ Hock, herd ” in Dravidian, Tel. 
mamla, Kan. mandc , mandi , Tam. mandei (but not in Malayalam), and 
it is a question whether the two sets of words are allied or not. 

2 Caldwell says that Tamil is “in many respects the representative 
language of the family ”, and “contains the largest portion and the 
richest variety of indubitably ancient forms”: Jharidian Grammar , 
Introd., pp. 1, H. 

3 I have consulted Mr. Wickremasinghe about these Dravidian words, 
and, while he naturally reserves his opinion on such diiHcult points, 
he yet perceives at present no material prima facie objection to my 
suggestions. Hence I have ventured to put them forward. 
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vowel, .sometimes dropped it, and sometimes prefixed A. 1 
In Sanskritizing an-mandi popularly (for Hanumant 
appears first, I believe, in the popular Sanskrit literature) 
a euphonic n would have been inserted and the d 
shortened in consequence, the final part mandi assimilated 
to the Sanskrit termination -mant? and then A prefixed 
and n changed to n (which are often interchanged in the 
Aryan and Dravidian vernaculars)—all these modifications 
being influenced by folk etymology, so as to naturalise 
the name as far as possible. Indian folk etymology 
shows stranger modifications and assimilations than 
these, e.g., Turamaya = Ptolemy, Aspliujit = Aphrodite, 
Milinda = Menander, Lemadruma = Greek chremalismas, 
and tauksika — (Jr. toxotes. 

If this equation, Vrsakapi = an-mandi = Hanumant, 
be true, 3 it substantiates the suggestions that were put 

1 I would suggest that an example appears in the names Jlidimha 
(a Uilksasa killed by Blilnm) and JJidimbd (his sister) ; MHli. i, 75;?, 
5927 If., and 75J, 5902 ff. These are not Sanskrit and are presumably 
non-Aryan names Sanskritized. Tamil lias the words idumhn (and 
idimbu ), ‘‘haughtiness, audacity, oppression”; idumbei, “pride”; 
idnmbar, “ haughty persons ” ; an didnmbi, “ haughty woman. ’’ Mala- 
yalnm has idainiu, “ oppression,*’ and Telugu hhtmit , “ trouble, 

hardship.” These words are thoroughly at home in Dravidian, and 
appear to be derived from a root idi (found in all four languages), 
“to pound, crush, shatter,” whence follow the ideas of “oppression” 
and “high-handedness”. Jlidimba therefore seems to be Dravidian 
with li prefixed, and to mean “ shattcrer ” or “haughty”. These 
names return from Sanskrit to Tamil literature as ldnmba-n (n being the 
muse, termination) and Idnmbi , with the probably original n restored. 
The same word, with the initial vowel dropped, appears probably in 
the name Dimhha l- lea, slightly modified by folk etymology: MBh. ii, 
/?/, 88(> ; Ifariv. fii)d y 15404. Tamil has no h. 

■ Tamil lias borrowed from Sanskrit hnnit as nmi and unit, and 
Jfanumant as Anumanda-n. When borrowing true Sanskrit words 
ending in the suffix -want it adopted them, not in that shape, but in 
their iiom. form -nuin ; thus, srimaid as simdn , aihsumant as arijmmlu , 
nitimant as nldimdn. But Hanumant appears as Annmandn-n and not 
Amman. Was this due to a reminiscence that the final maid was not 
really a suffix ? 

n Such expressions in the hymn as liarito mryuh (verse 3) and pidrayho 
mrffah[ verse 2*2) can be understood in their natural meaning, and I suggest 
that the commentators have sought to cloak Vrsakapi’s true nature. 
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forward in my former note, that Aryan influence had 
penetrated into the Dekhan long before the Rigvedic 
canon was closed (a proposition which is generally and 
unmistakably asserted by Indian tradition), that monkey- 
worship existed in the Dekhan originally, and that the 
hymn grew up there. We see therein an instance of 
what is common in Hinduism, that local cults, though 
at first superseded by the Aryan religion, were not 
extirpated, but reasserted themselves and survived by 
incorporation into Hinduism. Monkey-worship among 
the Dravidians was at first overborne by the brahmanic 
deities, but was ultimately assimilated by the brahmans 
and is now to be found throughout India. 

F. E. Paugjteu. 


Inscription on a Painting at Tarisiilak 

Sir M. Stein found at Tarishlak a large stucco image 
of Buddha seated on a large stucco cushion. The front 
side of the cushion is decorated with a painting, displaying 
in the middle an earthen pot containing a lotus and other 
flowers, and on either side of the pot three figures kneeling 
in reverential attitude, those on the right being women 
and those on the left men apparently. It is in the British 
Museum, and is numbered “ Tarishlak 009 ”. Above the 
figures runs an inscription in one line. It was given to 
me to decipher, and this short note of it is published at 
his suggestion. 

The first seven letters probably contained the painters 
name or some dedication, but are unintelligible; as 
three have become obliterated. The remainder compose 
a verse, in what seems to be meant for the upajati 
metre, but in which only the last six syllables of each 
pada conform thereto. It was evidently composed 
by some local author in honour of the painting and 



